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Program of the Institute of Higher Education 


HE INSTITUTE of Higher Education, Teachers 

College, Columbia University, was established 
on July 1, 1956, with Earl J. McGrath, former 
United States Commissioner of Education and Presi- 
dent of the University of Kansas City, as Executive 
Officer. The impetus for the establishment of the 
Institute came from two sources. For some time the 
officers of Teachers College and faculty committees 
had seen the need for a center in which special atten- 
tion would be given to the study of all types of 
problems and issues confronting the colleges and 
universities of the United States. They had planned 
to establish such a center. Almost simultaneously 
the officers and staff of the Carnegie Corporation 
were concerning themselves with the same matters, 
and they were especially interested in supporting a 
study of the role of liberal education in the entire 
enterprise of higher education. Conversations be- 
tween representatives of these two organizations led 
to the establishment and the support of the Institute 
of Higher Education. 


Need for Research into Fundamental Issues 


From the inception of the Institute the staff has 
emphasized the need for research into fundamental 
issues. Because of the relative infancy of such 
research, the staff has emphasized its present ex- 
ploratory and experimental nature. Research which 
has as its aim the assistance of projects without 


*Research associate, Institute of Higher Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


By WILLIAM WEIFENBACH* 


regard to the future of higher education might well 
do more harm than good. It is possible to solve one 
problem and create more problems in its place. 
Research, to be effective, must cut through the tangle 
of surface and related problems. 

In the past century continuous change has charac- 
terized the institutions of higher education. They 
are more numerous and far larger. Old institutions 
have assumed new educational functions, and many 
institutions have been developed with still newer 
functions. The economic base of these institutions 
has shifted, and with this shift new sources of control 
have developed. The social and economic origins of 
both the faculty and the student body have changed. 
The cultural background and the aspiration of the 
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average student today are quite different from those 
of the student of the 1850's. 

During the next 15 years changes will continue at 
an increased rate. Within that time billions of 
dollars will be invested, present institutional organ- 
izations will be expanded, and new ones will be 
created. Any underlying weaknesses and contradic- 
tions in American higher education are apt to be both 
magnified and crystallized. What is being done in 
higher education today to give direction to the 
growth of the next 15 years? How can higher 
education cope with the problems facing it? 


Institute's Initial Project: Study of Relationships 
Between Liberal Arts and Professional Education 


While this expansion and change have been 
brought about by social forces too powerful, too 
complex, and too subtle to be readily understood and 
managed, it seems clear that the development of pro- 
fessional and graduate schools during the past 100 
years has shifted the emphasis of higher education 
to technical and specialized education. In many 
institutions the emphasis upon specialized education 
has become so strong that the liberal arts college has 
been relegated to being a feeder to the professional 
and graduate schools. Yet, throughout higher edu- 
cation evidence can be found that its traditional 
function, that of education centering on character 
and values, has not been forgotten. A continued 
interest in “liberal”? education in many liberal arts 
colleges and more than a few professional schools 
can be traced through the past 100 years. A resur- 
gence of this interest is evideni. today. 

The result is that higher education now is com- 
mitted to two separate educational goals: Educa- 
tion toward the exercise of specialized abilities and 
education toward the conduct of a meaningful life. 
Essentially the same kinds of educational institu- 
tions have assumed a dual responsibility for the 
short-range educational needs of the American econ- 
omy and the long-range needs of the American 
culture—for perhaps the first time in the history of 
any civilization. 

These two commitments, though, are so unevenly 
distributed among the many institutions of higher 
education, and even among the schools of a single 
university, that there is, in effect, a bifurcation of 
educational function. This double commitment is 
one of the primary divisive forces in higher educa- 
tion today. 
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Because it is possible for research to amplify a 
conflict such as this rather than resolve it, the initial 
project of the Institute is a series of studies centering 
on the relationships between the liberal arts college 
and the professional school. Underlying this project 
is a concern for understanding the present trends in 
both commitments. It is a belief of the Institute 
staff that neither a specialized nor a general educa- 
tion is alone sufficient and that some kind of integra- 
tion of the two will characterize future higher educa- 
tion. It may well be that the specific kinds of 
integration which will be most important in the 
future have not yet been developed. 

The following points, then, enter into the organiza- 
tion of the initial project of the Institute: 

(1) A bifurcation of educational function has 
developed during the past 100 years between the 
original function of the liberal arts colleges—educa- 
tion concerning character and values—and the speci- 
alized functions of the graduate and professional 
schools. 

(2) This bifurcation has its history in Western 
civilization; indeed it is characteristic of Western 
civilization, but for the first time it is contained 
within a single kind of institution. 

(3) This bifurcation also has contemporary social 
origins, and the delineation of the social forces 
operating in this field is an essential part of research 
in higher education. 

(4) Attempts at integration have been made but 
so profound is the problem that these are no more 
than experimental beginnings. Successful solutions 
may not be found for 20 years. 

(5) The Institute of Higher Education will initi- 
ally emphasize research into the trends both toward 
and away from the integration of these two educa- 
tional commitments. 

Three sets of studies are projected, and three 
methods will be used for developing the information 
needed. First, general background studies will be 
conducted in the history and sociology of higher 
education based on literature on the subject. Second, 
a specific group of institutions will be studied pri- 
marily through visits to the campus and interviews 
with faculty, administration, and students. Third, 
tests will be studied and some new ones may be 
developed to discover the best way of measuring 
what changes occur within the student as a result of 
his educational experiences. 
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Study Series I: History and Sociology of Higher 
Education 


A general orientation of faculties and administra- 
tions to the historical and sociological roles of their 
professions should be an important aid to much 
of the research the Institute plans to undertake. 
The first set of studies aims, therefore, at the ac- 
quiring of the historical and sociological picture 
which forms a background to contemporary higher 
education. The Institute proposes studies in the 
philosophy of higher education, the available statis- 
tical data, and the attitudes of various groups 
toward general and specialized education. 

In the study of the philosophy of education, the 
history and sociology of education become essential 
ingredients. Since many educators do not believe 
that there is a science of education, firm meanings in 
education are difficult to achieve. Understanding 
concepts in education requires knowing the range of 
meanings attached to these concepts and being 
able to place these meanings in historical and 
sociological contexts. 

‘The significance of statistical data is attested to 
by the present controversy over exactly how many 
students can be expected in higher education 10 
years from now. It is apparent that the problem is 
far more complex than previously thought and may 
require the use of electronic computers in order to 
get firm estimates of enrollments 2 years away. 
This problem will be left to the competent hands 
of the Higher Education Division of the Office of 
Education and the new Office of Statistical In- 
formation and Research in the American Council 
on Education.’ For its own purposes the Institute 
of Higher Education will base its studies on facts 
now available. 

The third study is essential because the economic 
base of higher education has been shifting for 100 
years and is continuing to shift. This has brought 
into positions of control new groups whose attitudes 
toward the goals of higher education are of great 
importance. 


Study Series Il: Selected Institutions 


The second group of studies involves selected in- 
stitutions of higher education. Once again the 
Institute of Higher Education will focus on getting a 
complete or whole picture. Similar undertakings 
have been accomplished with some degree of success 

' See: Higher Education April 1957 p. 147-148, 
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by anthropologists in studies of groups and com- 
munities, and by industrial sociologists in studies of 
parts of industries. Methods for studying institu- 
tions as such seem not to be developed to the point 
where they may be used effectively. Yet it is in 
this area that the Institute would like to conduct 
research. 

The curriculum—its historical development, social 
forces presently affecting it, and current trends in 
its growth—will be the focus of one study. At what 
point, for instance, in various institutions, has the 
proliferation of courses begun to defeat itself, edu- 
cationally and economically? When this point is 
reached, what are the repercussions? And what is 
their effect on curricular developments? 

A study of organizational and administrative 
factors, which is part of this group, is important in 
at least one respect. In higher education institu- 
tions have developed in strikingly different ways. 
One university, for instance, developed from a 
gradual consolidation of a number of schools orig- 
inally independent and originally serving different 
student groups with different methods and goals. 
A second university developed from an initially 
strong liberal arts college. One might even assume, 
before one examined them, that the first type of 
university would be a loose structure with relatively 
powerful deans, and that the second would be a 
tight structure with the deans subordinate to a 
powerful top administration, and perhaps restive 
under the dominance of the liberal arts school. 

Another study in this group will attempt to trace 
the influence of professional organizations on the 
professional schools. Certainly, professional or- 
ganizations have influenced the professional schools 
far more than they have the liberal arts institu- 
tions—excepting the latter’s departments of chem- 
istry. This influence has not been one-sided; 
it has been both for more technical specialization 
and for more general education. The differences 
found among professional schools in this regard 
should be of interest. 


Study Series Ill: The Student's Career 


The third group of studies concerns the student 
and what happens to him during his college career 
and what part of this happens because of his contact 
with the college or university. Here, because of the 
large number of students involved, historical and 
sociological methods do not apply. The methods 
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used in tests and measurements seemingly do apply. 
But the staff of the Institute of Higher Education 
has had to ask itself, as it examined achievement, 
attitude, psychodynamic, and other tests, what 
kind of information would be really valuable to it. 

At the moment the staff is very doubtful about the 
usefulness of present tests for its own purposes. 
Yet it seems obvious that future research in higher 
education depends upon the development of valid 
tests for measuring changes in students. 

That students differ from institution to institu- 
tion, and within institutions, is obvious. But 
exactly how do they differ? Recent studies by Stern, 
Stein, and Bloom? indicate that they may differ 
psychodynamically—that different universities and 
different schools select students with different 
psychodynamic characteristics. If this fact is 
established it would seem that the whole process of 
teaching and grading must be reexamined. Certainly 
those questioning the objectivity of objective tests 
for grading purposes would have an additionally 
strong argument. 

Achievement tests generally measure material 
that is mostly lost within 1 year. Is it possible to 
devise tests which will measure a kind of emotional 
and intellectual maturation which is relatively 
permanent? In studying the characteristics of 
students, the staff of the Institute has decided to 
push low-cost experimentation in testing when that 
testing offers the possibility of significant comparison. 

Educators need more understanding of the status 
of graduates. For instance, it is known that large 
corporations, which are sometimes influential in 
determining educational trends, need a kind of 
graduate different from that needed by small 
companies. Since large corporations are beginning 
to depend more on their own training programs, 
they need graduates who are broadly trained and 
flexible. Small corporations are likely to want 
graduates who can step directly into their jobs. 

The professional status of graduates of different 
schools, as well as the salaries relative to educational 
investment that these graduates achieve, is a factor 
with which college and university administrators 


must reckon. For instance, one physics department, . 
concerned with the drop in quality of its graduate. 


students, began to examine the average 10-year 
period it took to get the Ph.D. in physics and com- 
pare it with the 4- or 5-year period of the engineering 


3 George G. Stern, Morris I. Stein, and Benjamin S. Bloom, Methods in Per- 
sonality Assessment (Glencoe, IIl., The Free Press) p. 187-227. 
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degree. The salaries obtained by recipients of both 
degrees were comparable. 

Central to any study of higher education are 
studies of the prestudent, student, and graduate; of 
their economic, social, and cultural backgrounds; 
of their attitudes and aspirations; of their psycho- 
dynamic differences; and of their varying achieve- 
ments. The Institute of Higher Education, com- 
mitted to a comprehensive look at higher education, 
at least in its early years, hopes to cover many of 
these subjects in its research. 


Conclusion 


The conclusions the Institute of Higher Educa- 
tion has to offer at this time are those it has made 
about its own research. The staff is very much aware 
of the enormous complexity of the problems faced 
by higher education. It is concerned lest present 
weaknesses and contradictions in higher education 
be amplified rather than reduced and recognizes 
its own responsibility here. It has turned from the 
use of quantitative and statistical techniques except 
as tools applicable to specific circumstances. It 
recognizes the difficulties but feels the necessity of 
some kind of total or organic approach to the study 
of higher education. Its program of studies, ad- 
mittedly ambitious, is a general guide to what it 
believes needs be done. 





Advertising Council’s Spring Higher 
Education Campaign 


Tue ApvERTISING CouUNCIL’s current campaign in 
behalf of higher education is based upon the follow- 
ing propositions: (1) The preservation of our system 
of higher education is a matter of vital concern to 
every citizen; (2) the heart of this system is good 
teaching; (3) faculties—as well as facilities—must 
be strengthened and expanded in the face of enroll- 
ments that may double in 10 years; (4) our colleges 
and universities urgently need more financial 
assistance from all sources if this expansion is to 
be accomplished; and (5) it is the responsibility of 
every good citizen to see that such assistance is forth- 
coming. 

‘Newspapers and magazines, radio and television, 
advertising cards in public conveyances, and a free 
booklet setting forth details of problems faced by 
colleges and universities and suggestions for citizen 
action are among the media to be employed by the 
Council to achieve its purposes. 
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Fellowships for Potential College Teachers; 


Woodrow Wilson Program 


AN INTENSIVE, nationwide effort to combat the 
mounting shortage of teachers in the Nation’s colleges 
has been inaugurated by the Ford Foundation with 
a $25 million appropriation for a large-scale exten- 
sion and development of the National Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship Program. 

The Foundation’s action will support a broad 
program to attract able college students into the 
teaching profession and will provide graduate fellow- 
ships to potential college teachers at the rate of 1,000 
a year for the next 5 years. Individual awards, 
which will be applied to tuition and living expenses 
for the first year of graduate study, are expected to 
average $2,200 and will require approximately $11 
million of the total appropriation. Another $10 
million will go to universities for aid to graduate 
students beyond the first year. A nationwide 
recruiting program will absorb about $2.8 million, 
and administrative expenses over the 5-year period 
are expected to bé $1 million. 

Out of the total funds appropriated, $200,000 will 
be made available to the Association of American 
Universities and its affiliate, the Association of Grad- 
uate Schools, to provide for an immediate increase 
of 100 Woodrow Wilson Fellowships for the fall of 
1957—a 50 percent rise over the 200 awarded this 
spring. The $200,000 will be paid to the University 
of Michigan as fiscal agent. The present national 
headquarters are in Ann Arbor, Mich. 


A Nonprofit Corporation 


To conduct the expanded recruitment and fellow- 
ship program planned for the next 5 years, the organi- 
zation is being reconstituted as a nonprofit corpora- 
tion. The independent governing board is to be 
made up of distinguished laymen and educators. 
Board members and executive officers will be an- 
nounced later. 

The recruitment program will be conducted largely 
through a corps of 100 or more faculty members, 
who will give approximately one-third of their time 
to stimulating faculty cooperation on approximately 
1,000 college campuses. Four or five full-time 
regional field directors will assist in developing and 
coordinating the program. Nominations for Wood- 
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Expanded 


row Wilson Fellowships will be made by local faculty 
members, and selection will be made by regional 
committees and a national committee made up of 
active university and college faculty members. 
Fellowship recipients may, in general, attend the 
institutions of their choice and will be free to select 
their own fields of study. Awards formerly were 
made only in the humanities and social sciences. 
The new program includes the natural sciences and 
mathematics as well. A list of honorable mentions 
will be available to all interested graduate schools, 
and it is expected that the program will supply 
quality candidates considerably beyond the number 
of Woodrow Wilson Fellows selected. 

The $10 million allocated for assistance beyond 
the first year will be used for grants of $2,000 each 
to the university at which each Woodrow Wilson 
Fellow enrolls. Three-fourths of this amount must 
be used for financial aid to graduate students, par- 
ticularly in their final year. The aid provided by 
this stipend is at the discretion of the university, 
and it is not limited to Woodrow Wilson Fellows. 
The remaining one-fourth may be used by the uni- 
versity for additional fellowships or for strength- 
ening its graduate program generally. 


Possibility of Lower Percentage of Ph.D.’s 
on Faculty 


It has been estimated that the prospective rate of 
enrollment in graduate schools can promise only 1 
new Ph. D. to the Nation’s colleges for every 5 or 6 
new teachers needed. Thus, if the number of doc- 
toral candidates available to teaching is not in- 
creased beyond present expectations, the propor- 
tion of faculty members with Ph. D. training will 
fall from the present 40 percent to 20 percent or less 
by 1970. 

The Woodrow Wilson Fellowships were initiated 
in 1945 by Princeton University. In 1952 a national 
organization was formed under the sponsorship of 
the Association of American Universities to conduct 
an expanded program. Prior to the Ford Founda- 
tion’s action, the Carnegie Corporation and the Gen- 
eral Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
supported it with grants of funds totaling $1,150,000. 
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Projects Under the Cooperative Educational Research - 


Act (Public Law 531) 


PREVIOUS ARTICLE in this journal (Janu- 
ary 1957) described the new program of educa- 
tional research made possible through Congressional 
appropriations authorized by Public Law 531 (83d 
Congress). As of April 15, 1957, there were 61 
projects or “research agreements” for which con- 
tracts had been drawn.’ A classified list of these 
projects is given below, together with the name of 
the institution or agency sponsoring the research, 
the date when research began, the duration of the 
research, and the amount of Federal funds in support 
of the project. Supplementing the Federal funds 
are the contributions made by the contracting col- 
lege, university, or State educational agency itself; 
in general, this contribution has amounted to about 
one-third of the Federal funds, though the proportion 
is not uniform. 
The list of projects below is given as a matter of 


*Acting Assistant Commissioner for Research, Office of Edu- 
cation. 


1 This does not include 1 project in the area of school construction which has 
subsequently been cancelled. 


Projects Under the Cooperative Educational Research Act (Public Law 531), as of April 15, 1957 


By HERBERT S. CONRAD* 


public information. The 61 projects listed were all 
recommended for approval by the Office of Educa- N 
tion’s Research Advisory Committee. For various 
reasons, such as the Office’s limited funds or the 
failure of projects to meet acceptance-standards, 
the number of projects approved is only about one- 
third the number of proposals received. 

The appropriation requested of Congress for 
fiscal 1958 in support of cooperative research is 
$2,300,000. At the present writing, Congress has 
not taken final action. Even if the full amount is 
appropriated, most of the funds (to the extent of 
$1.8 or $1.9 million) will be required either to con- 
tinue present projects into fiscal 1958, or to negotiate 
projects already recommended for approval by the 
Research Advisory Committee but not yet for- 
malized into “research agreements” or contracts. 
Funds for new projects in fiscal 1958 will therefore 
be limited; of course, the smaller the appropriation, 
the more limited will be the number of new projects 
that can be supported. The action of Congress will 
be promptly reported in this journal. 





Title Institution or agency; 
project director 


Amount of 
Federal funds 
Date begun; duration 





Fiscal | Total! 





1957 
MENTALLY RETARDED (36): 
Language Achievements of Mentally Retard- | Boston University............--- October 1956; 10 months_| $6,430 | $6, 430 
ed Children. Donald D. Durrell. 
Refinement of a Non-Verbal Group Measure | Boston University..........-.-.- October 1956; 3 years....| 7,000 | 20, 500 


of Delinquency Proneness That Can Also Wm. C. Kvaraceus. 


Be Used with Non-Readers, Slow Learners 
and Mentally Retarded Children. 


Structure of Attitudes of Parents of Mentally | Syracuse University 


Retarded Children. 


Endogenous and Exogenous Children in 
Some Reading Processes. 


Comparative Investigation of Learning and | University of Texas........_..-_- January 1957; 2 years | 5,175 | 42,711 
Adjustment of Trainable Children in Public John R. Peck. 


School Facilities, Local Segregated Facil- 
ities, and State Residential Centers. 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Wn. M. Cruickshank. 
Quantitative and Qualitative Analyses of | Syracuse University_.......-.--- January 1957; l year...-| 7,728 | 13,242 
R. J. Capobianco. 


ARE October 1956; 3 years..._| 21,750 | 59,055 


and 9 months. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Amount of 
Federal funds 
Title Institution or agency; Date begun; duration 
project director 
Fiscal | Total! 
1957 
MENTALLY RETARDED (36)—Continued 
Factors Involved in the Educational Place- | Ohio State University_......-.--- October 1956; 2 years____| $8,797 | $32,429 
ment of Mentally Retarded Children. Viola Cassidy. 
Education of Educable Mentally Retarded | Kansas State Department of Pub- | February 1957; 2 years | 4,611 | 21,450 
Children in Sparsely Populated Rural Areas. lic Instruction. and 7 months. 
Marguerite Thorsell. 
Discrimination Learning Ability in Mongoloid | Peabody College. _-.------------ December 1956; 1 year_..| 4,625 8, 625 
and Normal Children of Comparable Men- Gordon N. Cantor. 
tal Age. 
Investigation of the Reiationships Between | Syracuse University. .-..-.-.--- January 1957; 2 years_.._| 8,800 | 28,727 
Articulatory Development and Develop- C. V. Mange. 
ment of Phonetic Discrimination and Word 
Synthesis Abilities in Young Mentally Re- 
tarded and Normal Children. 
Investigation of Reasoning Methods and | Syracuse University. .....-.----- January 1957; 1 year____| 5,726 9, 821 
Reasoning Ability in Mentally Retarded R. J. Capobianco. 
Children. 
Comparative Study of Characteristics in Bet- | Syracuse University. ..--.---.--- January 1957; 1 year____| 16,618 | 28,491 
ter and Poorer Learners Among Mentally L. M. DiCarlo. 
Retarded Children. 
Specialized Educational Methodology with | Syracuse University_.......----- January 1957; 2 years_.__| 39,537 | 108,008 
Hyperactive Mentally Retarded Children: Wm. M. Cruickshank. 
A Pilot Study and Demonstration. 
Comparative Studies on Learning Character- | Syracuse University__.-..------- January 1957; 14, years _| 15,865 | 37,768 
istics in Mentally Retarded and Normal G. O. Johnson. 
Children of Equivalent Mental Age—lI. 
Learning, Recognition, Recall, and Savings; 
II. Proactive and Retroactive Inhibition; 
III. Generalization; IV. Reasoning. 
Social Behavior of Mentally Retarded Child- | Syracuse University. ---_.------- January 1957; 1 year__.-| 10,766 | 18, 458 
ren in Public School and Institution En- R. J. Capobianco. 
vironments. 
Effectiveness of Special Day-Class and Resi- | Peabody College. _-......-.----- January 1957; 14 years___| 20,269 | 43,756 
dential-School Training Programs for Se- Lloyd M. Dunn. 
verely (Trainable) Mentally Retarded 
Children. 
Study of the Effect of Special Day Training | San Francisco State College_---- -- March 1957; 114 years__.| 6,144 | 49,414 
Classes for the Severely Retarded. Leo F. Cain. 
Comparative Study of Performance of Intel- | Syracuse University_---..------- January 1957; l year__._| 4,907 8, 407 
lectually Retarded and Normal Boys on | Wm. M. Cruickshank. 
Selected Tasks Involving Learning and | 
Transfer of Learning. 
Effects of a Comprehensive Opportunity | Iowa State Department of Public | February 1957; 2 years | 11,730 | 132,940 
Program on the Development of Educable | Instruction. and 44% months. 
Mentally Retarded Children. James Stroud, Lloyd Smith, 
Drexel Lange. 
Comparison of Post School Adjustment of | Nebraska State Department of | January 1957; 614) 4,650 4, 650 
Regular and Special Class Mental Re- Education. months. 
tardates Served in Lincoln, Nebr. Public William R. Carriker. 
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Amount of 
" Federal funds 
4 Title Institution or agency; Date begun; duration 
) eas project director 
Mi a a | Fiscal | Total! 
Se 1957 
“ay. 
att ’ 
aa MENTALLY RETARDED (36)—Continued | 
be hh Critique of Research on Psychological and | University of Wisconsin. ......__- February 1957; 5 months_| $6,765 | $6, 765 
ee Educational Factors in Mental Retarda- Julian C. Stanley. 
noes ‘" tion. 
aa: : Conditions Influencing Insight and Problem | University of Wisconsin_____-.__- January 1957; 244 years__| 5,606 | 22,626 
i i. Solving Behavior in the Mentally Retarded. Kai Jensen. 
nae ‘one Perception of Symbols in Skill Learning by | University of Wisconsin__._..__- January 1957; 6 months_.| 6, 555 6, 555 
ee Mentally Retarded Children. Virgil E. Herrick. 
his Pes Motor Characteristics of the Mentally Re- | University of Wisconsin______.__- February 1957; 5 months_| 7, 877 7, 877 
ae tarded. Robert J. Francis. 
j if b 'F 5 Arithmetic Learning Efficiency of Mentally | University of Wisconsin. ____._._- January 1957; 214 years__| 13,685 | 50, 306 
| ae Retarded Children in Comparison with | H. J. Klausmeier. 
Children of Average and High Intelligence. 
Emotional Reactions to Learning Situations | University of Wisconsin. ._..__--- January 1957; 244 years_.| 2,702 | 18,400 
as Related to the Learning Efficiency of Thos. A. Ringness. 
Mentally Retarded Children. 
Identification of Methods for Teaching | Peabody College...........-.--- February 1957; 1 year |. 7,261 | 31,327 
4 Severely Retarded (Trainable) Children. Margaret Hudson. and 10% months. 
How Mentally Handicapped Children Learn | Board of Education, Chicago, IIl.2_| March 1957; 3 years and | 53,084 | 591, 186 
Under Classroom Conditions.? Francis A. Mullen. 3 months. 
? Effect of Group Training of Four- and Five- | Columbia University...........-- January 1957; 4 years | 68,190 | 600, 452 
; Year-Old Mentally Retarded Children. Maurice H. Fouracre, Irving and 1144 months. 
Lorge, Francis P. Connor. 
Evaluation of Educating Mentally Handi- | University of North Carolina. ___- February 1957; 2 years | 24,096 | 129, 344 
a capped Children in Special Classes and in Thelma G. Thurstone. and 5 months. 
2 | Regular Classes. 
eit Terminology and Concepts in Appraising the | Columbia University..........--- February 1957; 1 year_.-| 40,000 | 40,000 
BE Mentally Retarded. Irving Lorge. 
Ri ? Educational, Social and Emotional Factors | University of Georgia.........--- July 1957; 2 years....-.- 0! 33,061 
ee In the Education of Retarded Children in Stanley Ainsworth. 
ie Georgia. 
ha. Methods of Testing Auditory and Visual | University of Texas_......-...-.- February 1957; 2 years | 5,000 | 37,565 
a Acuity of Trainable Mentally Retarded William G. Wolfe. and 8 months. 
. - Children. . 
i Perceptual and Response Abilities of Mentally | Southern Illinois University... _- March 1957; 2 years__-_- 10,484 | 83,876 
t re . A Retarded Children. John O. Anderson. 
ye a, Social Adequacy and Social Failure of | Wayne State University........-- January 1957; 2 years..._| 15,239 | 86,918 
— Mentally Retarded Youth in Wayne John J. Lee, Thorlief G. Hegge, 
f i} County, Michigan. Paul H. Voelker. 
Application of Maurer’s Autistic Theory to | Purdue University........._____- June 1957; 1 year__-___- 1,000 | 11,975 
The Speech Habilitation of Mentally Re- N. D. Steer. 
tarded Pupils. 
Study of the Communication Problems of the | Western Reserve University. ___- June 1957; 3 years___---- | 4,270 | 92,637 
Mentally Retarded Child and the Effects Nancy E. Wood. 
of these Problems on Learning Potential. 
SPECIAL ABILITIES (3): 
The Effectiveness of a Modified Counseling | Regis College._____.___._______- September 1956; 10} 4,370 5, 000 
Procedure in Promoting Learning Among Sister Mary Viterbo McCarthy. months. 
Bright Underachieving Adolescents. 
The Gifted Adolescent in the Classroom._-_-_- University of Chicago........---- January 1957; 234 years.| 7,763 | 50,658 
‘ J. W. Getzels, P. W. Jackson. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Projects Under the Cooperative Educational Research Act (Public Law 531), as of April 15, 1957—Continued 























Amount of 
Federal funds 
Title Institution or agency; Date begun; duration 
project director 
Fiscal | Total 
1957 
SPECIAL ABILITIES (3)—Continued 
Social Adaptation of the Highly Intelligent | University of Michigan...........| February 1957; 73% | $6,900 | $10, 350 
Pupil. Alvin Zender. months. 
JUVENILE DELINQUENCY (3): 
A Socio-Psychological Study of Conformity | Vanderbilt University___-_-_.------ October 1956; 3 years..__| 15,100 | 49,060 
and Deviation Among Adolescents. Albert Reiss, Jr. 
Sociological and Educational Factors in the | Syracuse University. -_-_-------- February 1957; 2 years_..| 8,060 | 38,053 
Etiology of Juvenile Delinquency. George G. Stern. 
A Socio-Psychological Study of Acts of | Syracuse University----_......-- February 1957; 2 years__.| 8,917 | 42, 804 
Vandalism in Schools. Nathan Goldman. 
STUDENT RETENTION (5): 
Factors Reiated to Application, Admission, | Office of Education ...-.-.--.--- January 1957; 13 | 38,750 | 82,500 
Registration and Persistence in College.* E. V. Hollis. months. 
Factors Related to Educational Discontinu- | Southern State College... _.....-- September 1956; 2 years__| 10,500 | 29, 500 
ance of College Ability High School Gradu- Dean C. Andrew. 
ates. 
Factors Associated with Educational Utili- | University of Texas_...........-- February 1957; 3 years | 8,000 | 115, 836 
zation of Human Talent. Carson McGuire. and 7 months. 
Why Capable High School Students Do Not | Indiana University. .-.......---- October 1956; 18 months_| 9,600 | 15,900 
Continue Their Schooling. Wendell W. Wright, Christian 
W. Jung. 
Study To Identify Factors Related to With- | Iowa State Department of Public | February 1957; 104% | 6,900} 16, 100 
drawal and Means of Increasing the Holding Instruction. months. 
Power of Iowa Secondary Schools. L. A. Van Dyke, K. B. Hoyt. 
SCHOOL STAFFING (9): 
An Investigation of the Professional Prep- | Indiana University. -.-_....-.---- October 1956; 1 year__.-- 6, 825 9, 860 
aration and Performance of Students Grad- Lloyd S. Standlee. 
uating from Teacher Training Institutions 
in Indiana. 
Motivational and Personality Factors in the | Syracuse University__......-..--- October 1956; 15 months_| 13,080 | 21, 800 
Selection of Elementary and Secondary R. G. Kuhlen. 
School Teaching as a Career. 
Motivational Features of Career Development | Syracuse University_.....-...---- April 1957; 23 months- - - 750 | 32,460 
in the Public School Teaching Profession. R. G. Kuhlen. 
Role Definition of the Teacher in the Public | Penn. State University........-..- January 1957; 3 years....} 2,250 | 21,000 
Education System and Aspects of Com- Roy C. Buck. 
munity Life. 
Florida Study of Teacher Education: An | University of Florida_........--- February 1957; 5 months_| 3,075 3, 075 
Evaluation of the Pre-Service Program. J. B. White, J. T. Kelly. 
Factors Influencing Choice of College Teach- | University of Minnesota___..-..-.- February 1957; 10months-_| 2. 369 7, 895 
ing as a Career. Ruth E. Eckert, John E. 
Stecklein. 
Experimental Study of the Admissions In- | University of Minnesota__.----.-- January 1957; 144 years__| 2,579 8, 510 
terview in Teacher Education for Predicting William H. Edson. 
Success in Teaching. 
Factors Operative in the Selective Retention | University of Minnesota__._...--- January 1957; 244 years__| 5,917 | 32,545 
of Students in Teacher Education. Walter W. Cook. 
Unconscious Factors in Career Motivation | Syracuse University. --~-.....---- January 1957; 1 year___-- 7,513 | 18,032 
for Teaching. George G. Stern. 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Projects Under the Cooperative Educational Research Act (Public Law 531), as of April 15, 1957—Continued 





Title Institution or agency; 
project director 


Amount of 
Federal funds 
Date begun; duration 

















Fiscal | Total 
1957 
POPULATION MOBILITY: (1) 
Educational Problems of Migrant Children. .-| Western Michigan College_______- January 1957; 1 year $700 | $1,955 
Jerome G. Manis. and 8 months. 
MISCELLANEOUS: (4) 
A Program of Education for Alaska Natives__| University of Alaska____________- January 1957; 2 years..__| 10,800 | 31,000 
; Joe Fillerup. 

Description and Evaluation of Longitudinal | University of Michigan_......_..._| February 1957; 1 year___| 6,207 | 14, 900 
Development Among Elementary School Warren A. Ketcham. 
Children at Ferndale, Mich. 

Social Climates in High Schools_-_......-.-- University of Chicago__._______-- January 1957; 2 years__..| 7,500 | 31,625 

James S. Coleman. 

Development, Refinement and Testing of | University of New York_.._.---_-- February 1957; 15 months_| 117,000) 117, 000 
Tools, Descriptive Devices, and Analytical Donald H. Ross. 
Methods for Measuring School Quality in 
Terms of Specific Educational Goals: The | 
Development of a Set of Quality-Control 
Tools and Procedures for Institutional 
Improvement in a Context of Controllable 
Characteristics. 








1 Funds beyond fiscal year 1957 are contingent upon appropriation by Congress. 


3 Funds for this project are channelled from the Office of Education through the Illinois State Department of Public Instruction. 
3 The funds in support of this project are distributed to a number of institutions of higher education that are conducting the research under the coordinating direc- 
tion of the Office of Education. Each institution has added to the Federal funds its own contribution of staff services, supplies, use of equipment, etc. 


Grants for Educational Radio Production 


Tue Epucationat Television and Radio Center 
in cooperation with the National Association of 
Educational Broadcasters will launch a 3-year 
program of grants for educational radio production. 
The Center will provide funds totaling $100,000 
annually, or a total of $300,000 during 1957-59, to 
accredited educational institutions for the develop- 
ment of radio programs which can be recorded for 
national distribution. 

Programs developed under Center-NAEB grants 
will be made available for broadcast by the 136 
educational radio stations of the NAEB network. 
These stations are owned and operated by educa- 
tional institutions. 

Under the 3-year plan, all programs will fit into 
the general theme “The American in the Twentieth 
Century.” The entire project has been defined as 
an effort to employ radio broadcasting to aid in a 
better understanding of and a more effective response 
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to the challenges and opportunities of 20th century 
American life. 

Application for 1957 grants can be made to the 
NAEB, 14 Gregory Hall, Urbana, Ill., before 
June 15. Additional information can be obtained 


by writing the NAEB. 





Colorado State University 


Tue State Boarp of Agriculture by authorization 
of the Colorado General Assembly has announced a 
change in the name of Colorado Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, Fort Collins, to Colorado State 
University, effective May 1, 1957. 

Concurrently with the change in name, the under- 
graduate schools at Colorado State University are 
redesignated the Colleges of Agriculture, of Engineer- 
ing, of Forestry and Range Management, of Home 


Economics, of Science, and Arts, and of Veterinary 
Medicine. 
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International Exchange and Training Programs 


Administered by the Office of Education, 1939-57 


N ORDER to give some idea of the various pro- 

grams administered and the number of grantees 
involved since the Office of Education became en- 
gaged in 1939 in international educational exchange 
and training programs, the following summary is 
presented. 


The first exchange program administered by the 
Office was the graduate student project under the 
Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American 
Relations (Buenos Aires Convention). The Con- 
vention was implemented by Public Law 355, 76th 
Congress. The program began in 1939 with Chile, 
and from that date until 1952, the Office planned 
programs for 257 Latin-American students from 17 
countries and for 63 United States graduate students 
who studied or did research in the other American 
Republics. In July 1952, the program was trans- 
ferred to the Institute of International Education, 
which was administering all other student programs 
sponsored by this Government. 


In 1944, the Office, in cooperation with the De- 
partment of State, initiated the Teacher Education 
Program. This originally was also authorized by 
Public Law 355 which applied only to the Latin 
American area and involved the training of foreign 
teachers in elementary, secondary, and vocational 
education; English as a second language; school ad- 
ministration; and other specialized fields. Later, 
Public Law 584, 79th Congress, and Public Law 402, 
80th Congress, extended the progranr on a worldwide 
basis. As many as 54 countries have participated in 
a single year. During the current year, 1956-57, 
there are 43 countries participating. The total num- 
ber of educators under this program to come to the 
United States between 1944-57 is 2,254. 

Beginning in 1946, the Office of Education assisted 
the Department of State and the Institute of Inter- 
national Education in administering the travel and 
maintenance grant program for Latin-American stu- 
dents to study in the United States and for United 
States graduate students to study or do research in 


*Director, Educational Exchange and Training Branch, Divi- 
sion of International Education, Office of Education. 
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one of the other American Republics. Public Law 
355 was again the authorizing legislation. Respon- 
sibility for this program, which included the recruit- 
ing of American candidates and approving grants for 
Latin-Americans recommended by the Institute, 
continued until July 1, 1951. During the period 
1946 to 1951, 62 United States students received 
grants and approximately 400 Latin-American stu- 
dents received awards, a total of 462 participants. 

Teacher exchange as a Government-sponsored 
program began with Great Britain in 1946 before 
there was a program under Public Law 584, 79th 
Congress (Fulbright Act). Now interchanges are 
carried on with 11 countries and American teachers 
go on one-way assignments to 24 additional countries 
or dependencies. Teachers from a few countries also 
have come on one-way assignments to the United 
States. Since the program began, 3,756 teachers 
have been exchanged with 41 nations or colonial 
areas. These projects are conducted under the 
authority of Public Law 584 and Public Law 402, 
80th Congress (Smith-Mundt Act). 

The Leader and Specialist Program, in cooperation 
with the Department of the Army and later the De- 
partment of State, began in 1949. Educational 
visits were planned for 1,045 leaders and specialists 
from 1949 to 1954. The program has operated un- 
der Public Laws 793 and 402, 80th Congress. As a 
result of a consolidation of the various phases or 
fields represented by the program, it was transferred 
to the American Council on Education in July 1954. 

In 1951, the Office of Education began its training 
program for foreign nationals with the Technical 
Assistance Administration. In turn, the Office has 
assisted the Mutual Security Agency, beginning in 
1952, the Foreign Operations Administration in 1953, 
and since 1955, the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration in planning programs in education for 
participants brought to the United States. By July 
1957, it is estimated that the Office of Education will 
have received 2,477 participants under the Tech- 
nical Assistance Program. These activities are car- 
ried on under Public Law 535 (81st Cong.) Public 
Law 165 (82d Cong.) and subsequent legislation. 
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In summary, the total number of students, teach- 
ers, school administrators, and trainees who have 
participated in programs administered by the Office 
from 1939 to 1957 is 10,314 composed as follows: 











Program Number of participants 
Buenos Aires Convention (IES)--.-.......-___- . 320 
Teacher Education Program (IES)_..........__-- 2, 254 
Travel and Maintenance Grant Program (IES) -___- 462 
Teacher Exchange Program (IES)-__..........--- 3, 756 
Leader and Specialist Program (IES)___.________- 1,045 
Technical Cooperation Program (ICA)-_-.-___.__-- 2, 477 
| ee et ee REE Ae! Lic dueeserenteee 10, 314 

Teacher education program: Total number of participants, 

1944-57 
Inter- G Puerto | 
Year national Geko Rican | Total 
Groups roups =| workshop | . 

1944-49________ ee ‘ ‘ 149 
ee) So ee Oe Oe ee 41 
el ge 201 eae 390 
US 292 6 ae 403 
a, Slee 289 of tS 398 
1954-55........ 247 | SR EES 305 
a 241 | See | 265 
1956-57______. z 241 15 47 | 303 
Total....- 1, 701 506 47| 2, 254 














The leader program: Total number of participants, 1949-54 
































Number participating in fiscal 
Country or ona 
program Total 
1949 | 1950} 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 

Picts. nite srecincaencs 0; il 7 9 4 0 31 
Germany....-.---- 75 | 105 | 100} 134] 131] 81 626 
eee ea ea italaiaieaa O| 47/115) 65 0 0 227 
yukyu Islands_.__.| 0 0 8 9 3 0 20 
Public Law 402__.-} 0 0 0| 19] 58] 64 141 
| 75 | 163 | 230 | 236 | 196 | 145 | 1,045 








Technical Assistance Program 
Total number of participants, 1951-57 (July) 


























TCA (in- 
Year cluding MSA FOA ICA 
ITAA) 

a BRE ee ape 9 0 0 0 
a Sree 88 54 0 0 
ce STEP EEDA EEA Ns | 2 SERED 428 0 
ng IP Ciao TEP ee he ae 700 0 
RS A LETT Nem: 598 
pC Rae. ath Le Rd ERE 1 600 

er 97 54 1, 128 1, 198 

1 Estimated. 
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The total number of exchanges under the Teacher 
Exchange Program 1946-47 through 1956-57 is 


shown below: 





Interchanges, 1,479 pairs or...........-------.- = 125968 
One-way to foreign country. __.......----------- 735 
One-way to United States..................-...- 63 

UN el Cai, cea a dee a 3, 756 


The expansion of the program is shown in the 
following list indicating new country participation 
by year: 


1946-47 United Kingdom 

1947-48 Canada 

1948-49 France 

1949-50 Belgium, Burma, Philippines 

1950-51 India, Iran, Italy, Netherlands 

1951-52 Austria, Ceylon, Egypt, New Zealand, Norway, 
Pakistan, Thailand, Turkey 

1952-53 Australia, Denmark, Germany, Greece, Iraq, 
Syria, United Kingdom Colonial Areas 

1953-54 Japan, Union of South Africa 

1954-55 Finland, Indonesia 

1955-56 Cambodia, Morocco 





New England Medical and Dental 
Education: Recommended Plan 


IN A MEMORANDUM to the people of New England 
about medical and dental education, the New 
England Board of Higher Education has recommend- 
ed a program for helping to meet the medical and 
dental training needs in that region. Of the 6 
New England States, the Board notes that only 
Vermont exceeds the national average of students 
enrolled in medical schools, that Massachusetts 
attains the average, and that Connecticut, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Maine all fall below 
it. Of the 427 New England students who entered 
medical schools in 1955, 248 (58 percent) entered 
the 6 New England Medical Schools,* whereas 179 
(42 percent) entered schools outside that region. 
The Board reports that the situation in dental 
education is similar to that in medical education 
except that in some areas it is even more critical. 
Under the plan recommended by the Board, each 


“New England medical school would receive the sum 


of $2,500 per year for each student it enrolls from 
each New England State in excess of the number 
enrolled from that State on Oct. 15, 1956. The 
State of Vermont, however, would not reimburse 
the University of Vermont College of Medicine for 
additional Vermont residents under this formula, 
since this school is a public institution which re- 
ceives direct State appropriations. Each existing 


*There are five 4-year medical schools—Boston University, 
Harvard, Tufts, the University of Vermont, and Yale. Dart- 
mouth has a 2-year program of basic medical sciences. 
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New England dental school would receive the sum 
of $1,500 for each student it enrolls from each New 
England State in excess of the number enrolled from 
that State on Oct. 15, 1956. The Board would 
serve as the agency of the compacting States in 
receiving and disbursing funds, and annual audited 


‘reports would be made to the State officials. 


It is estimated that from 8 to 14 years must 
necessarily elapse between the time a State votes 
funds for the construction of a medical school and 
the time its first graduates begin to practice. Thus, 
while the Board hopes that new medical schools will 
be established, it emphasizes that the plan it pro- 
poses would afford some immediate relief, whereas 
new construction would not. If, under the plan 
proposed, a total of 60 or 70 additional places for 
New England students could be found in the enter- 
ing classes of these schools as a group, the region’s 
taxpayers would have available to them the equiv- 
alent of an additional medical school for less than 
the actual operating expenses and minus the initial 
costs of construction and equipment. 





Massachusetts Higher Education 
Assistance Corporation 


Tue StTupEntT loan plan of the Massachusetts Higher 
Education Assistance Corporation, designed to assist 
the youth of that State in financing their college 
education, went into operation in March 1957. The 
corporation is a private organization, incorporated 
by Massachusetts in 1956. 

Under the corporation’s Higher Education Loan 
Plan, “HELP” loans may be had by Massachusetts 
students at lower rates and for much longer terms 
than others available. The corporation will issue 
a guaranty of 80 percent on loans made to Massa- 
chusetts students by banks in the State. HELP 
loans will be limited to not more than $500 in any 
one academic year and a total of $1,500 in 3 years. 
Student borrowers will be required to sign forms 
requesting authorities of the institutions they are 
attending to furnish information to the banks about 
their educational programs and standing. First- 
year students are not eligible for the loans. 

Borrowers will sign notes due and payable 6 
months after the date of their graduation, bearing 
interest at one-half of 1 percent in excess of the 
“prime rate” prevailing in Boston at the time the 
loan is made. When the plan was launched, this 
rate was 4 percent, thus making the total rate on 
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original notes 4% percent. When a student is 
granted a loan, he will receive from the bank an 
agreement to extend his note for as long as 3 years 
beyond the termination of his original loan date. 
Students who wish to take advantage of this 
offer will sign renewal notes providing for the pay- 
ment of principal and interest in 36 equal monthly 
installments. These renewal notes will be written 
on a discount basis with a charge of $4.50 per $100 
per annum. 

To be eligible for HELP loans, students must be 
domiciled in Massachusetts; enrolled and in satis- 
factory standing at an approved institution; pur- 
suing a program of higher education; and must have 
satisfactorily completed the requirements of the 
first academic year of their program. While the 
HELP loans are restricted to Massachusetts youth, 
recipients of such loans may go to college wherever 
they please, so long as they choose an approved 
institution. In Massachusetts the approved in- 
stitutions include all colleges, junior and senior, 
authorized to confer degrees or associate degrees; 
all State-approved schools for nurses; all private 
trade schools licensed by the department of educa- 
tion; and 16 business schools. 





Committee on Government and 
Higher Education 


FINANCED by a grant of $135,000 from the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, a Committee on 
Government and Higher Education has been organ- 
ized to make a study to determine the proper rela- 
tionships between institutions of higher education 
and Federal, State, and local governments. The 
committee is headed by Milton S. Eisenhower, 
president of Johns Hopkins University. Its research 
director is Malcolm Moos, a professor in that 
institution. 





New Directory of Institutions Offering 
Highway Safety Training 


In view of the new highway expansion program and 
the persistently high toll taken by traffic accidents, 
there is ever-increasing need for information on 
courses and other activities for training personnel in 
highway traffic safety and related fields. 

A classified directory of such activities in institu- 
tions of higher education is being developed jointly 
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by the NEA National Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion and the Research and Statistical Services Branch 
of the Office of Education. In addition to providing 
information on courses in highway safety per se, the 
directory will show the offerings in highway engineer- 
ing, traffic administration, traffic law enforcement, 
and teacher preparation in traffic safety education. 
Thus the directory will be useful, not only to counse- 
lors, students, and the schools, but also to employers, 
safety councils, auto clubs, and insurance groups. 
When the directory is completed, a copy will be 
sent to the registrar of each higher institution. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or moncy order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 

Accredited Higher Institutions, 1956, by Theresa 
Birch Wilkins. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1957. Paper, 109 p. 55 cents. 
(Bulletin 1957, No. 1). 


American Cooperation With Higher Education 
Abroad: A Survey of Current Programs, By Paul S. 
Bodenman, with the cooperation of the Inter-Agency 
Committee on the President’s Baylor Proposals. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1957. Paper, 211 p. 75 cents. (Bulletin 
1957, No. 8). 


Opening Enrollment in Higher Educational Institu- 
tions: Fail, 1956, by M. Clemens Johnson, and C. 
George Lind. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1957. Paper, 46 p. 35 cents. 
(Circular No. 496, January, 1957). 


Trends in Significant Facts on School Finance, 
1929-30—1953-54, by Clayton D. Hutchins, Albert 
R. Munse, and Edna D. Booher. Washington, D. 
C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1957. Paper, 
77 p. 60cents. (Circular No. 498). 
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From Other Government Agencies 
Federal Careers, A Directory for College Students, 


by U. S. Civil Service Commission. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 
Paper, 79 p. 60 cents. 


National Stay-in-School Campaign: Handbook for 
Communities. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1957, Paper, 23 p. 15 cents. 


Job Horizons for the College Woman, by Women’s 
Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 
Paper, 53 p. 25 cents. (Women’s Bureau Pamphlet 
One, 1956). 


Employment Opportunities for Women Mathema- 
ticians and Statisticians, by Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1956. Paper, 37 p. 25 
cents. (Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 262). 


Non-Governmental Publications 


The Advancement of Theological Education, by 
H. Richard Niebuhr, Daniel Day Williams, and 
James M. Gustafson, New York, Harper & Bros., 
1957. 239p. $4. 


Second and final report of a mid-century study of graduate 
seminaries in the United States and Canada. The first report 
was published in 1956 under the title The Purposes of the Church 
and Its Ministry, Reflections on the Aims of Theological Education. 
Two chapters evaluate and analyze the statistical material sup- 
plied by the Survey of Theological Education in the United 
States and Canada; the remaining parts describe the work of the 
seminaries today and make recommendations for improvement. 

Do-It-Yourself Evaluation of Foreign Student 
Credentials, 1957, by William H. Strain. Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind., Committee on Eval- 
uation of Foreign Student Credentials, William H. 


Strain, secretary. 36 p. 


Engineering Enrollments in the United States, 
Norman N. Bairsh (ed.). Washington Square, 
New York, N. Y., New York University Press, 1957. 
226 p. $7.50. 


Presents basic statistics on enrollment trends in engineering 
education in the United States and suggests some interpretations 
of these trends. Contains 23 chapters by 22 authors. 

Financing of College and University Student 
Permanent Housing: A Research Report Prepared 
for the American Council on Education at the request 
of its Committee on Relationships of Higher Educa- 
tion to the Federal Government, by John D. Long 
and Arthur M. Weimer. Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1957. 455 p. 
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Admission Requirements of American Medical 
Colleges, 1957. 2530 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, 
Ill. Association of American Medical Colleges, 
1957. 193 p. Paper, $2. 


The Ford Foundation, Annual Report, 1956. New 
York 22, N. Y., The Ford Foundation. Paper, 
286 p. 


Improving Teacher Education Through Inter- 
College Cooperation, by George E. Hill and Others. 
Dubuque, Iowa, William C. Brown Company, 1956. 

Reports the development and progress of a project sponsored 
by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, which promoted cooperative effort among a number of 
midwestern colleges, and describes what several hundred college 
staff members have learned about the problems and strategies of 
improving their colleges, with the help of colleagues from other 
institutions. Discusses the faculty, general education, instruction, 
professional education, student personnel services, 5-th year and 
in-service programs, and cooperation. 

Looking to the Future in Western Education: 
Annual Report, 1956, Western Interstate Com- 
mission for Higher Education. Norlin Library, 
Boulder, Colo., The Commission, 1957. 24 p. 


Regional Cooperation in Medical and Dental 
Education in New England: A Recommendation of 
the New England Board for Higher Education. 31 
Church St., Winchester, Mass., The Board, 1957. 
15 p. 


Colleges for Our Land and Time: The Land-Grant 
Idea in American Education, by Edward Danforth 
Eddy, Jr., New York, N. Y., Harper and Brothers, 
1957. 328 p. $4.50. 


An account of the development of the land-grant colleges in the 
United States. Traces the history in 7 periods; includes a brief 
chapter on the Negro land-grant colleges and one on some 
philosophical considerations. 

Higher Education and the Society It Serves, Ray- 
mond F. Howes (ed). Statements Presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, Oct. 11-12, 1956. Washington, D. C., Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1957. 103 p. Paper, $1. 


Higher Education in a Decade of Decision, by the 
Educational Policies Commission of the National 
Education Association and the American Association 
of School Administrators, Herman B. Wells, chair- 
man, and Howard E. Wilson, secretary. Washing- 
ton, D. C., National Education Association, 1957. 
152 p. Paper, $1.50; cloth, $2. 


A policy statement dealing with these questions: Who will go 
to college? What should be taught? What research and public 
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services should be maintained? Who will teach? How should 
policy be made? How can higher education be financed? Indi- 
cates that faculty salaries must be doubled in the next 10 years, 
or the quality of American college education will risk sharp 
deterioration. ,The public is warned that all other expenditures 
will be in vain if the quality of the faculties deteriorates. 


Proceedings of the Northwest Association of Second- 
ary and Higher Schools, Annual Convention, 40th 
year, Portland, Oreg., Dec. 2-5, 1956. Eugene, 
Oreg., University of Oregon, Secretary-Treasurer of 
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